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WHAT IS ACCELERATION? 


Wuite postwar collegiate education in this country 
will not differ radically from prewar education at 
the college level, our wartime experiences, particularly 
with the Army and Navy college-training programs, 
have brought into foeus, or have reminded us of, 
certain basie academic problems, the solution of which 
will have a real influence on the American educational 
system in the years that lie ahead. One of these prob- 
lems concerns itself with “acceleration,” or, more ap- 
propriately, the relation between time on the one 
hand and intellectual and social growth on the other. 

On the surface, there appears to be considerable 
disagreement among educators as to the advantages 
or disadvantages of what we have come to eall accel- 
erated study. The lack of agreement on so funda- 
mental an educational problem would appear at first 
sight to be a sad commentary on our understanding 
of what takes place as the student learns and grows 
in intellectual stature. It is the author’s belief, on 
the other hand, that these differences could for the 
most part be resolved if certain basic assumptions 
or errors were examined more carefully. 

The first of these false assumptions is that growth 
Growth of any sort, 


and time are synonymous. 
whether it is biological, intellectual, social, or emo- 
tional, must of necessity take place in time. Yet, by 


NILS Y. WESSELL 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
TUFTS COLLEGE 

measuring the passing of time, we do not achieve a 
valid index of the growth that has taken place. An- 
thropologists are not content with expressing a man’s 
physical growth simply by computing his chronologi- 
calage. Yet educators seem to be completely satisfied 
with equating two processes even less similar, namely, 
educational growth and time. The number of years 
or terms a student has spent in school is taken to be 
an accurate index of his level of accomplishment. 
The number of class hours, or even of class minutes, 
is the accepted standard by which the adequacy of 
instruction is gauged. We have all seen and used 
academic record blanks across the top of which ap- 
pear, “Number of weeks per year—Number of class 
periods per week—Number of minutes per period.” 

The units and the methods by which we measure 
time are, to be sure, highly reliable. We can all 
agree as to what we mean by one hour or by 50 min- 
utes. There is no educational argument on the ques- 
The calendar obtained 
from the hardware store or from the iocal bank is 
always in agreement with the calendar in the college 
catalogue. This superficially happy state of affairs 
leads us to seize upon time units as the most adequate 
way of measuring and expressing academic progress. 
Under this system, 50 minutes spent listening to other 


tion of how long 15 weeks are. 
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students deeline German nouns is the obvious equiva- 
lent of 50 minutes spent listening to a lecture on mid- 
Victorian art. 

Time units have other apparent advantages. Fifty 
minutes today are equal to 50 minutes tomorrow or 
50 minutes next week. Minutes, hours, and days can 
be added, divided, multiplied, and subtracted with 
the full confidence that a particular unit is equal to 
another unit of the same designation whenever or 
wherever found. 

So it was that we applied another time concept to 
the academic schedule demanded by the Army and 
the Navy. The term “acceleration” was introduced 
to describe the situation in which a given number 
of hours of academic instruction and learning took 
place in an over-all period of time which was shorter 
than that to which we had become accustomed. The 
question of how much the students learned was not 
asked, but rather for how many hours in a calendar 
year or calendar term they were exposed to a given 
subject or course of study. 

Time units are admittedly highly reliable in the 
statistical sense, yet statistical reliability does not 
assure statistical validity. Our measuring unit may 
give us highly consistent results each time the yard- 
stick is applied, but if the device is not measuring 
what it is supposed to measure, then the consistency 
of our results is to no avail. This is the exact situ- 


ation which applies when we are content to describe 
academic progress in terms of hours and minutes and 


weeks. 

The broad generalizations which are drawn when 
the subject of acceleration is discussed assume also 
that college students are a highly homogeneous group. 
This is not the case, even in those institutions which 
are able to follow a highly selective admissions policy. 
In institutions of this type, it is safe to say that the 
undergraduate student body represents a range of 
intellectual ability which is fully equal to one half of 
the total range represented by the difference between 
the vegetative idiot and the man of great genius. Ex- 
pressed another way, this means that the undergrad- 
uate student body represents an IQ range from about 
100 to the theoretical upper limits of infinity. Such 
a wide representation can be called homogeneous only 
if we are willing to apply this term to any group of 
human individuals who represent 50 per cent of the 
range of the trait in question. 

This is obviously not the case. Not only are 50 
minutes of declining German nouns different from 50 
minutes of a lecture on mid-Victorian art, but a stu- 
dent with an IQ of 100 is responding quite differently 
from a student with an IQ of 160 in either class. It 
is the heterogeneity rather than the homogeneity of 
our college students that needs emphasis. Generali- 
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zations expressed in terms of “the college studeni 
tend to assume that all college students are from the 
same mold or highly similar molds. There is no single 
rate of growth that is optimal for all Students; al] 
students do not grow intellectually according to ay 
arbitrarily predetermined rate. They do not auto. 
matically fall in line and maintain academic progress 
at the artificial rate which the faculty believe they 
have imposed. 
By completing a course in English composition jp 
nine months, a particular student, in terms of his own 
ability and potentialities, may be accelerating, while 
in completing a year course in foreign language jy 
five months, he may be proceeding at what is a slow 
pace for him. Yet in spite of these obvious facts, we 
group together all students who complete a unit of 
work in less than the normal time and say they are 
accelerating, and then proceed to compare them with 
another group of students who are making “paper 
progress” at the rate that is usually expected. The 
same applies to the complete college program. Be- 
cause a given student completes in three years what 
most students take four years to do does not mean 
that he is accelerating. He may still be growing at 
a rate below the maximum of which he is capable. 
On the other hand, a student who takes five years to 
obtain a baccalaureate degree may very well be ac- 
celerating in the process of reaching his objective. 
There is also a growing body of evidence which 
indicates that there are real differences between sub- 
jeets and courses as far as the most effective spacing 
of teaching and learning is concerned. It would ap- 
pear that certain disciplines are taught most effee- 
tively when class periods and study periods are fre- 
quent and long, and that others when class meetings 
and study periods are relatively widely spaced. The 
present interest in methods of teaching foreign lan- 
guages is a case in point. Similar evidence was ob- 
tained by the author in connection with a study made 
of the teaching of the laboratory sciences. The great 
majority of instructors and students in these sciences 
reported that longer daily class periods distributed 
over a shorter period of time than usual produced 
both more effective teaching and more effective learn- 
ing. Many medical schools teach the basic preclinical 
sciences in this fashion, though this practice may be 
a question of availability of teaching personnel rather 
than of educational method. On the other hand, it's 
conceivable that certain of the humanities might well 
be taught more effectively and learned more ade: 
quately with opportunities for what instructors in 
these fields refer to as “maturation” or “growth,” i2 
turn dependent on a wider spacing of learning and 
teaching periods. In the study referred to above, this 
was the general finding, with respect to the opinions 
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of the instructors as well as the opinions of the stu- 


dents. ; 
Our recent experiences with military programs have 


wggested the possibility that instructors also show 
vide individual differences in the rate at which they 
, most effectively. While there are obvious upper 
und lower limits to this range, significantly different 
ferences have been noted. It is not suggested that 
leve administrations should cater to these personal 
oreferences. The point is simply made that they do 
as and add to the general heterogeneity and vari- 
ibility of the teaching situation. 

In spite of the artificiality of our measuring unit 
nd the heterogeneity of students, teachers, and sub- 
et matter, we draw broad and sweeping generaliza- 
‘ons Which eannot possibly encompass such great 
variability or sueh wide individual differences. Broad 
datements about the advantages or disadvantages of 
yeelerated study are of this type. How, under the 
dreumstances, is it possible to say that acceleration 
yer se is a good thing or a bad thing? 

“Our fault has been that collegiate education has 
ended to be subject-centered or teacher-centered 
nther than student-centered. Our major concern 
sould be with the maximum development of each 
individual student intellectually and socially. That 
vaxinum is determined by the student’s interest and 
ility and by the particular educational and voca- 
tional goal which he has in mind. Yet the full job 
if collegiate education involves the student’s develop- 
uent in three major areas, in appreciation, in knowl- 
age, and in skill. Whether the student wishes to 
veeome a dentist or a professor of English literature, 
us education should concern itself in some measure 
mth each of these three processes. Our students vary 
onsiderably in the degree to which they are capable 

{growth in these areas. The variability is not only 
trom student to student but within the single student. 
The embryo dentist is probably most capable of 
swwth in knowledge and skill, while the future pro- 
lessor of English literature is probably most capable 
(growth in appreciation and in knowledge. Yet the 


teach 


rial 


FEDERAL AID FOR RELIGIOUS 
SCHOOLS 


Tue title of an article like the present one is of 
wme importanee. The principles to be enunciated 
point just as elearly to state aid as to Federal aid. 
but this title ean stand, for state aid is unconstitu- 
‘onal in most eases, whereas Federal aid is possible, 
‘“r example, according to the provisions of Senate 
bl 717. The diseussion suggested by ScHooL AND 
“cerry (61: 324, May 19, 1945) is worded “Should 
‘ederal Aid be Provided for Nonpublie Schools?” 
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dentist should not ignore appreciation and the pro- 
fessor of English literature should not ignore skill. 
Because of these individual differences, different levels 
of achievement represent maximal development for 
different students. The number of clock hours of 
exposure to each of various subjects does not describe 
or reflect adequately the individual goal or level of 
accomplishment. 

Demonstrated achievement rather than the passing 
of time should be the standard of educational prog- 
ress. The term “demonstrated achievement” is used 
advisedly to suggest that there are many ways in 
which academic achievement can be determined with 
validity and reliability. Seminar discussions, oral ex- 
aminations, written reports, objective examinations, 
and progress in research are all examples of methods 
of indicating achievement. With such methods, the 
question of elapsed time is a very secondary consider- 
ation. With such standards, no student would ac- 
celerate in the sense that he was being forced at a 
pace which did not permit the maximal utilization of 
his abilities and allow for his maximal educational 
development. 

With such an educational philosophy in practice, 
acceleration becomes a “straw man.” The focus of 
our attention is then where it belongs, on the student 
and not on the completely artificial problem of how 
many clock hours have passed since his matriculation 
in college. This notion is not new, but it is one of 
which we need constant reminder, for it is all too easy 
to slip into the educational procedure that seems 
simplest at the moment. 

In any institutional system, change is most easily 
effected during or after periods of transition. Col- 
legiate education is facing such a period of transition. 
Fortunately, it is basically sound and no revolution 
is needed or expected. Yet a careful examination of 
some of the basic problems of education now could 
not be more timely. We will have the chance in the 
next few years to make progress through carefully 
planned change which could not have been effected 
in decades of peace. 


By 
JOHN E. WISE, S.J. 


LOYOLA COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


With this wording the writer must disagree, for 
Catholie parochial schools cannot correctly be called 
private or nonpublie schools, with the usual connota- 
tion of those words, as being for the select few. They 
are public and religious. As a practical status quaes- 
tionis, then, for the present remarks “Federal Aid for 
Religious Schools” is adopted. 

At the San Francisco Conference no formal prayers 
were offered before or after the meetings. The ob- 
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jection was made that Russia, officially atheist, would 
not agree to this, or that some non-Christian nations 
would object. The result was an officially atheistic 
conference, at least in the negative sense of no formal 
recognition of God. Now that is the way things 
usually happen. Instead of Christians and Jews and 
Mohammedans too, for that matter, having a propor- 
tionate share in the religious attitude of the meeting, 
the irreligious win out. That is not democracy. Let 
some of the meetings be opened with a prayer, and 
some not; let Jews, Protestants, Mohammedans, Cath- 
olics have their say as well as the atheists. That 
would be more just. The issue is important as one 
thinks that God is important or not, but mention is 
made of it here to illustrate the frequent phenomenon 
of the dictation of the antireligious. 

A similar phenomenon happens in the ease of state 
schools. Let no religion be taught. Let ethical moral- 
ity take its place. But who has the right to dictate 
what morality is to be taught to a Catholic child? The 
advocates of secularism win out. God has no real 
place in the state school. However one may wish to 
qualify this remark, it seems incontestable, if God is 
important at all. The doctrine of religious indiffer- 
entism is represented in the state school, but the doc- 
trines of Judaism, Protestantism, Mohammedanism, 
and Catholicism are not. This is not democracy. 

As a corrective for such a denial of democracy, 
Federal aid for religious schools is proposed. Cath- 
olie taxes for Catholic children in Catholie schools 
might well be a motto for one group, however much 
other religious groups subseribe or do not subscribe 
to the need for religious schools. The Supreme Law 
of the land recognizes the right of the parent to choose 
the school for the child. Just as clear and just as 
undeniable is the right to a proportionate share of 
taxes. There is no question here of the aristocratic 
private school and of special advantages which the 
parent may wish and which children of the well-to-do 
The matter in question is an obligation in 
conscience. Catholics are morally obliged to secure a 
religious training for their children, and this does not 
mean religion separated from life, religion as a sub- 
ject given during special and released time during the 
week or on Sundays, but religious truths in literature, 
in philosophy, in history, not to speak of other sub- 
jects. The experimentalist, materialistic view of the 
social sciences, for example, has no more right to be 
taught to all the children than has the Catholie view 
of those subjects. The right of the 60 million Amer- 
icans who are religious to choose the proper education 
for their children is as sure as the right of the 60 


may have. 


million irreligious. 
What is the answer? All kinds of difficulties can be 
presented; communities of diverse composition, in- 


compatible mixtures. Do the difficulties mean that 
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the irreligious win out? That is not democracy, 
Democracy is for all the people. England, Canaj, 
Holland, Scotland have solved the problem better thay 
we. There the irreligious do not win out. They may 
have their own schools, but are not allowed to pre. 
scribe schools for other people’s children. The cag. 
of Scotland is in point. 

From 1872 to 1918 a period of school expansion caused 
school costs to rise until the burden of keeping the (ath. 
olie schools up to the new standards was almost intoley. 
able. Financial sacrifices were made by clergy and par- 
ents, by teachers who taught too large classes for too |py 
salaries, and children were at a disadvantage in not hay. 
ing as good and as well-equipped schools as their neighbors, 
Practical Scotsmen saw a generation of many young pw. 
ple growing up deprived of opportunities to use their 
talents to the full extent. They reasoned that both the 
state and the business world would be benefited if every 
child were given a _ better education. Educationists 
throughout Scotland realized the injustice of penalizing 
a portion of the children because of their religion, and 
they declared that equal opportunity should be given to 
all by adopting the voluntary schools into the national 
system with suitable provision for religious instruction! 

The arrangements proposed placed teachers under 
the state for qualifications and certification, and under 
the Church for approval concerning religious belief 
and character. Obviously there was great trust on all 
sides, and good will. But now, since 1918, the gen- 
eral situation in Scotland is that every Catholic child 
is taught by Catholie teachers in a Catholic school. 
The right of parents to choose the school for their 
children is guarded and protected, and does not be- 
come inoperative, as it can in the United States, when 
the parents or the parishes lack money. Presbyter- 
ians, the most numerous group in Scotland have their 
schools, and the Episcopalians theirs. 

The long fight of Dutch Catholics, the provisions of 
the new educational bill in England, the varying ¢o0- 
ditions of Canadian provinces would be a profitable 
study and would throw light on the solution of our 
own problems. But the problem here is Americat, 
and should be discussed on the right of American 
citizens rather than on any other basis. Any legiti- 
mate interest which the Federal government may have 
in education is vested in the child. President Roose- 
velt underscored this principle when he spoke, a few 
months before his death, of educational opportunities 
which must be given to “all the children of all the 
people.” It is the child which is to be aided, 1” 
the institution. Bus transportation and textbooks a 
provided to parochial-school children in some stats 
on this basis. The child has the right to these servi; 
and others, such as the health program. Under the 
provisions of the old NYA the student was given 


1 Sister Mary Bonaventure Dealy, ‘‘Scotland’s Religion 
in Education Problem,’’ The Catholic Educational Rew, 
43: 262, May, 1945. 
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sid, rather than the institution, and now the prin- 
ciples of educational aid for returning veterans are 
the same. The individual receives the grant and 
wlects the school, which must be approved, of course, 
and accredited. 

In the case of religious schools the difficulty will be 
urged, as sugested in the SCHOOL anp Society note 
jlready quoted, of “a possible threat against the tra- 
ditional separation of church and state in American 
life.” The answer might be made that the present 
threat of the union of the state and irreligion is more 
real. If anything militates against traditional Amer- 
anism it is this. The origins of the nation and of 
the nation’s schools were mainly religious. The pre- 
dominance of the secular, irreligious school spans less 
than half of our life as a nation. Within the space 
of the past 50 years, publie high schools have multi- 
plied their enrollment 33 times, but non-tax-supported 
secondary schools still enroll two fifths of the chil- 
dren of high-school age. State schools are no more 
American than private or denominational schools. 
Dues it take war records to prove this? War records 
could perhaps be introduced. Chaplains in the war 
betoken no un-American union of Church and State. 
And yet, in this case, the religious needs of citizens 
are provided for by public funds. If anyone wishes 
to go into the vexed question of the theory of State 
and Chureh relationship he has a perfect right to 
do so. The present remarks are limited to the rights 
of citizens, and the red herring of danger to the sepa- 
ration of Chureh and State should not distract one 
from the existing menace of a union of the State with 
ureligious teachings, if not against the will of a 
uajority of its citizens, at least an essential invasion 
of the rights of those minorities which the writer con- 
tends are more representative of the American tra- 
dition. 

Catholies in this country wish no union of Church 
and State. If the United States ever become 95-per- 
cent Catholic, let the question be brought up again. 
There would still be two sides to it. In any case, the 


question is totally beside the problem under discus-. 


sion. All the facts are before us; the right of the 
child to a proportionate share of the taxes paid for 
tis education; his constitutional right to an education 
according to conscience; the impossibility of this right 


being adequately implemented under the present set- 


Evenxmte . 
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up; the danger of some American citizens lacking edu- 
cational advantages that others have, simply because 
those citizens obey their just conscience; the fact that 
religious elements in the nation have often heen its 
backbone in war and in peace; the fact that in other 
nations government aid is given to religious schools 
with none of the disastrous consequences predicted by 
opponents of this aid in America; the fact that State 
schools teach a separation of religion and education 
which is not any more American than is the union of 
religion and education. The union of religion and 
education does not mean the union of church and 
state. Churches and schools already receive govern- 
ment aid in the form of exemption from taxation. 
This does not mean a union of Church and State. 
Neither does it mean that enough is done for denomi- 
national schools. The problem is a practical one. 
The existing American system of education has a 
salutary balance (if uneven) of so-called public and 
private schools. The existing American system of 
education will be destroyed if government aid is not 
given to religious schools. This is what some people 
wish, namely, that religious and private schools should 
be destroyed. They have a right to their desires, but 
other American citizens have rights too, rights fought 
for on the battlefield and sustained by the principles 
of equity. Citizens who choose religious schools do 
not seek the destruction of those schools in which re- 
ligion is not taught; at least they do not seek the 
destruction or transformation of such schools by the 
invasion of the rights of others. The essence of 
democracy is the recognition of the rights and respon- 
sibilities of each individual citizen. The nation’s re- 
sponsibilities have been shouldered by those who 
recognize the Name of God as well as by those who 
do not recognize the Name of God. The rights of the 
nation must not be denied either group. 

The writer does not hold that all religious people 
oppose the State school for their own children. That 
would be against fact. Some good people see no 
harm in such an education. But others do see harm 
in it, and they should be heard and heard effectively. 
That means that when they join religion to education 
they should be allowed to do so. To say that they are 
allowed to do so means nothing if they haven’t the 


funds. 





A CALL FOR A MORE MILITANT ATTITUDE 
ON THE PART OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROFESSION 
TeAcHERS should now insist, aggressively if neces- 
sary, that they be given the freedom and tools neces- 


sary to meet the great responsibility of providing 
leadership for a world in flux, Alexander G. Ruthven, 
president, University of Michigan, recently told the 
students and faculty of the School of Education. Dr. 
Ruthven said in part: 
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In this crisis, appeasement on our part of forces inim- 
ical to education is treason. The teacher must not con- 
sider himself a Lazarus compelled to be content with the 
crumbs which fall from the nation’s table, but as a good 
and faithful servant worthy of his hire... . 

It is today a common observation that the world of 
men is shrinking swiftly; that the discoveries of science 
have not only made close neighbors of all peoples but 
have placed before us the alternative of rapidly learning 
to live together or of becoming reconciled to the destruc- 
tion of civilization; that democracy as it exists in the 
United States needs many improvements before it can be 
recommended whole-heartedly to other nations; that we 
cannot expect peace either at home or internationally so 
long as inequality of opportunity, caste distinction, con- 
tempt for other cultures, and lack of educational facilities 
exist. 


These things have always been known to teachers, 
Dr. Ruthven said, but the responsibility now is to 
bring them more vigorously into teaching, promptly 
modify the methods, and accelerate efforts to elimi- 
nate ignorance, superstition, and intolerance. In his 
judgment, immediate objectives now must be the 
broadening of educational opportunities, the integra- 
tion of the individual with his community, and in- 
creased emphasis upon the preparation of youth and 
adults for world citizenship. He concluded: 


To attain these objectives we will need to reorient our 
classroom instruction. We will also need to move outside 
of our schoolrooms and give more attention to informal 
education at all levels. Above all, and without delay, we 
will need to bring before the peoples of the world the all- 
important fact that education is the right of every man, 
the chief defense of nations, and the only road to endur- 


ing peace. 


To Dr. Ruthven’s clarion call for a more militant 
attitude on the part of the educational profession, the 
present writer offers a hearty “Amen!” Personally 
and individually, modesty is a virtue that is happily 
exemplified in most of the members of the guild. Pro- 
Edu- 


And as 


fessionally, the situation is radically different. 
cation is not merely a calling; it is a cause. 
Dr. Ruthven says, “In this crisis, appeasement on 
our part of forces inimical to education is treason.”— 
W. C. B. 


THE PUBLIC’S IGNORANCE OF LIBRARY 
FINANCING 


THE opinion-finding organization sponsored and 
financed by the Field Foundation and the University 
of Denver, the National Opinion Research Center, re- 
ported on November 19 that a country-wide survey 
involving 2,114 confidential interviews among 17 cities 
co-operating with the American Library Association 
reveals that 45 per cent of the civilian adult popula- 
tion “are unaware that they themselves are support- 
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ing their public libraries through taxes they pay, and 
a majority, 63 per cent, do not know if these taxeg 
provide sufficient funds for adequate library seryjeo 

The first question, “Do you know where the public 
library in this city gets its money?” brought the fj. 
lowing responses: No, 45 per cent; Uncertain, 22 per 
cent; Yes, 33 per cent. A second interrogation cop. 
cerned the sources of revenue and brought forth , 
variety of answers ranging from vague opinions tha 
libraries are supported from taxes “in general” {) 
“gifts,” “donations,” “endowments,” or “charity.” 

A further question was; “As far as you know, dog 
the public library in this city have as much money 4s 
it needs, or does it need more?” The answers: Doy't 
know, 63 per cent; Needs more, 24 per cent; Has 
enough, 13 per cent. 

Naturally those who use the public libraries ay 
better informed than are those who do not read, by 
54 per cent of “regular library patrons” are, accori- 
ing to the survey, either ignorant or uncertain as to 
how their libraries are financed. Of those who secure 
their books elsewhere and those who do not read, 67 
per cent and 84 per cent, respectively, “are unfamiliar 
or uncertain about how public libraries are sup. 
ported.” 

NORC’s interviewers selected a “cross section of 
opinion in each of the 17 cities . . . in every standard. 
of-living bracket of men and women, old and young, 
and various minority groups.” 


THE TEACHING-FILMS SURVEY 


A GROUP consisting of publishers of textbooks and 
a publisher of classroom magazines is undertaking a 
survey of educational motion pictures and other visual 
aids to education. The purpose of the survey is to 
evaluate the effectiveness of visual aids now available 
and to explore more fully the possible correlation of 
film and textbook. 

The publishers financing and supervising the sur- 
vey are Harcourt, Brace and Company, Harper and 
Brothers, Henry Holt and Company, Houghton Mit- 
flin Company, the Macmillan Company, Scholastic 
Magazines, and Scott, Foresman and Company. [- 
formally, they have labeled the project, the Teaching 
Films Survey. The work is already in progress under 
the direction of Carroll Belknap, who understands the 
specific marketing problems of manufacturers and 
trade associations. 

A formal statement by the group recognizes the 
fact that training and indoetrinating films produced 
by the Army and Navy, as well as by other agencies 
have accelerated the educational use of films and tlm 
strips. Believing that this trend will continue, the 
survey group hopes to use the accumulated expel 
ence and editorial competence of the textbook pub: 
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lishers in discovering ways and means to achieve 
both professionally gratifying and financially sound 


results. 


WISCONSIN LAUNCHES ITS FM RADIO 
NETWORK PLAN 


First to embark upon a comprehensive, state FM- 
educational-network plan, Wisconsin has just filed 
license applications with the Federal Communications 
Commission for the first two units of a proposed sys- 
ten of seven FM stations. The applications call for 
 10-kilowatt transmitter to serve the Milwaukee and 
eastern lake-shore area and a 3-kilowatt station to be 
located on the university campus in Madison. Ac- 
cording to plans, additional units will be located at 
various points to provide day and night coverage 
throughout the state. 

“All stations will operate noncommercially in the 
presentation of educational, public-service programs,” 
said Harold B. McCarty, director, Station WHA, and 
director of the State Radio Council, which filed the 
epplications in behalf of the state. Wisconsin has 
had more than a quarter-century of experience in 
broadcasting, having operated WHA at the univer- 
sity since 1919 and WLBL, an agricultural-service 
outlet at Stevens Point, since 1922. WHA is said 
to be the oldest radio broadeasting station in the 
country. 

Back of the license requests is the State Radio 
Council, a board of 11 members representing the uni- 
versity, the state department of public instruction, 
the teachers colleges, the state board of vocational and 
adult education, and the state department of agricul- 
ture, together with the governor. The council was 
established by the Legislature in 1945 and authorized 
to co-ordinate the educational interests of the state in 
developing an educational FM system. Funds were 
appropriated for the first two units. 

The 1945 award for leadership in radio education, 
given by the School Broadeast Conference in Chicago, 
was presented to Mr. MeCarty on October 23. 


A PROPOSED POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM FOR NEW YORK STATE 


In an address at Albany, November 19, William J. 
Wallin, chancellor, Board of Regents, University of 
the State of New York, outlined a “comprehensive 
program to improve the quality and increase the 
thoroughness of public education at all levels from 
nursery school through college and professional school 

. to provide the type of education required to meet 
needs.” The necessary measures are, as 
stated by Chancellor Wallin: 


postwar 


1. The establishment of nursery schools wherever 
feasible. 

*. The establishment of kindergartens in each com- 
munity of any size. 
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3. Increase in salaries of elementary-school teachers. 

4. Lengthening of secondary-school day and provision 
for a choice by all pupils of vocational training or edu- 
cation of the liberal-arts type. 

5. Establishment of regional technical institutes with 
two-year terminal courses to meet the needs for teehnical 
training above the secondary level. 

6. Increase in the number and amount of state 
scholarships so that more talented youth may attend 
college. 

7. Increased financial support to existing teachers ¢ol- 
leges and establishment of a new teachers college on Long 
Island. 

8. Continued support of state schools and eolleges. 

9. Great expansion of adult education. 

10. Securing physical fitness for youth. 

11. Expansion of counseling, guidance, and placement 
service. 

Such services to improve and increase educational 
opportunities for all the people wiil cost “a good deal 
of money,” Chancellor Wallin pointed out, but noth- 
ing less will achieve the desired goal. The demand 
for better quality and more thoroughness will require 
a better-prepared and better-paid administrative, su- 
pervisory, and teaching personnel and smaller classes 
in many systems; salaries of the teaching personnel 
must be increased. Such increased costs, he added, 
will bring “a demand for more state aid and con- 
siderably more Federal aid for education to meet 
the needs and demands of the postwar era.” 


TOWARD THE IMPROVEMENT OF FOOT- 
BALL AS A MAJOR “EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITY” 

EIGHT universities in the east have entered an 
agreement with each other “for the purpose of con- 
tinuing college football in such a way as to retain the 
value of the game while keeping it in fitting propor- 
tion to the fundamental purposes of academic life.” 
The agreement, which will become effective at the end 
of the current football season, has been signed by 
Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown University; 
Frank D. Fackenthal, acting president, Columbia 
University; Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell Uni- 
versity; John S. Dickey, president, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; James B. Conant, president, Harvard Univer- 
sity; George William McClelland, president, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Harold W. Dodds, president, 
Princeton University; and Charles Seymour, presi- 

dent, Yale University. 

According to a release sent to ScHOOL AND Soorery, 
November 20, by Princeton University, the partici- 
pating institutions are completely free to arrange 
their own schedules and are not obliged to play one 
another. Each institution’ agrees to co-operate 
through (1) a Committee on Administration and (2) 
a Committee on Eligibility, and further agrees to fur- 
nish the Committee on Administration such informa- 
tion affecting the organization, support, and conduet 
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of intercollegiate football, other than with respect to 
player eligibility, as the committee may deem neces- 
sary to the effective discharge of its duties. The in- 
stitutions agree to give prompt attention to any ac- 
tions or policies recommended by the committee and 
to abide by any policies and decisions that have re- 
ceived the formal approval of the majority. They 
agree that football schedules shall not be arranged 
for more than two years in advance and that teams 
shall not engage in postseason contests or in any 
contests designed to settle sectional or other cham- 
pionships. Contests involving extended absences shall 
be avoided. 

In due time this committee is expected to make 
recommendations concerning the length of the playing 
season, the extent of spring practice, the timing of 
the start of fall practice, the proper place and treat- 
ment of scouting, operating budgets and ticket prices, 
and the off-campus activity of coaches, such as broad- 
casting, writing for publication, and indorsement of 
commercial products. 

Each institution agrees to provide complete infor- 
mation to the Committee on Eligibility concerning all 
candidates for freshman and “varsity” football teams, 
and the committee will be free at all times to request 
any information it considers necessary to the dis- 
charge of its duties. It is expected that this infor- 
mation will relate largely to course grades, academic 
standing, prior academic connections, if any, and 
financial aid. Rulings on the eligibility of individual 
players will be settled by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee and will be enforced by the proper institutional 
authorities. 

The eight institutions are agreed that no student 
shall be eligible who is not in good academic stand- 
ing, as determined by the standards set by the faculty 
of his institution, and that students must satisfac- 
torily complete a year’s work at the institution they 
represent before becoming eligible for “varsity” com- 
petition. Exceptions to the latter rule may be made 
for men who have been or still are in the services. 

Those signing the agreement reaffirm their disap- 
proval of athletic scholarships and state that no stu- 
dent shall be eligible who has received financial sup- 
port from any source except (1) from personal or 
family resources, (2) in return for services (other 
than of an athletic character) rendered through em- 
ployment at normal wages, (3) from scholarships 
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awarded through the regular academic channels oj 
the institution in which he is a student, and (4) from 
government grants to war veterans. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF BRAZIL’s 
CAMPAIGN FOR NEW CHAPTERS 


THE Society of Friends of Brazil, which wag jp. 
augurated on September 7, the 56th anniversary of 
Brazil’s independence, under the sponsorship of the 
Hispanic Institute in the United States, Columbj, 
University, “is devoted to the advancement of «j. 
tural relations between Brazil and the United States 
and to the fostering of the study of Brazilian anq 
Portuguese civilization, language, and literature jy 
this country.” The society plans to organize lectures, 
exhibitions, and other activities of general public 
interest. Its library and cultural archives are yp. 
ceiving books, periodicals, photographs, films, lantern 
slides, and phonograph records from Brazilian and 
Portuguese institutions. 

The society hopes to establish chapters throughout 
the United States and to this end has appointed 
temporary committee, the members of which ar 
James S. Carson, chairman, Foreign Education Con- 
mittee, National Foreign Trade Council; James H. 
Roth, U. S. consul in Brazil; Tomas Rose, Latin- 
American Division, International Business Machines 
Corporation; J. Gordon Leahy, writer and scholar of 
Brazilian civilization; and José Famadas, direcior 
of Brazilian activities, Hispanic Institute. Member- 
ship is open to every person or institution interested 
in any phase of Brazilian life. The National Fed- 
eration of Clubs of Students of Portuguese, ‘also 
founded under the sponsorship of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will work in close co-operation with the society 
and is soon to publish a monthly news bulletin, 
Estudos Luso-Brasileiros, for teachers and students. 
Senor Famadas is the editor. “Each club... wil 
also receive the quarterly review of the Hispanic 
Institute and will be entitled to discounts on books 
and periodicals published or distributed by the in- 
stitute.” 

The institute, which is located at 435 West 117th 
Street, New York 27, will be glad to hear from indi- 
viduals or groups interested in this movement. It also 
promises to serve as a clearinghouse for the interests 
of teachers and students of Portuguese in the United 
States. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

MartTHA Bos Lucas, whose appointment as asso- 
ciate dean, Radcliffe College, was reported in SCHOOL 


AND Society, July 1, 1944, has been named president, 
Sweet Briar (Va.) College, to succeed Meta Glass 
when the latter retires, July 1, 1946, after twenty 
years in the presidency. 
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Joun R. HurcHEsoN, whose appointment as acting 
president, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, following 
the retirement of Julian A. Burruss, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, June 2, has been appointed 
to the presidency. 

Tuomas P. NortH, professor of education, State 
Teachers College (Bloomsburg, Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed acting president to serve during the leave 
of absence granted to Harvey A. Andruss, whose ap- 
pointment to serve in the Army study centers in 
England and France was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, October 27. 

Tue VeRY REVEREND JOHN QUASTEN, professor of 
ancient church history and Christian archaeology, 
the Catholic University of America (Washington, 
). C.), has been appointed dean of the university’s 
School of Sacred Theology to succeed the Very Rev- 
eend Joseph T. Fenton, associate professor of fun- 
damental theology and editor, The American Ecclesi- 
istical Review, who will continue to give courses in 
theology and will devote additional time to the editor- 
ship. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL RicHarD V. CARPENTER, a 
former member of the law firm of Satterlee and Can- 
fed, New York City, who has been in service with 
the Army since May, 1942, has been appointed dean, 
law School, St. Louis University, to succeed Alphonse 
G. Eberle, who became associated with the Interna- 
tinal Shoe Company when the school discontinued 
ustruction in September, 1943. It is the intention 
of the university to reopen the school next January. 


B. KENNETH JOHNSTONE, head of the department 

ot architecture, the Pennsylvania State College, as- 
sumed the directorship of the College of Fine Arts, 
larnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), No- 
renber 1, sueceeding Glendinning Keeble, who retired 
tecause of ill health. Other appointments in 
ge include: Oleta A. Benn, assistant professor of 
public-school musie; Nikolai Lopatnikoff, assistant 
protessor of musical composition; Patricia Mahon, 
wsistant professor of voice; and George A. Me- 
(almon and Talbot Pearson, assistant professors of 
tama, to succeed Chester Niemeyer, who has ac- 
pted a post in the University of Maryland, and 
Nilliam Beyer, who is in New York City concerned 
mith the Broadway production of one of his plays. 
William O. Philbrook, an engineer of the Interna- 
‘onal Harvester Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
winted assistant professor of metallurgical engineer- 
ug in the School of Engineering. 


lyon N. RicHarDson, associate professor of Eng- 
‘Sl, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, 
lis been appointed director of the university’s li- 
taries to sueceed George F. Strong, associate di- 
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rector, who has been acting since Herbert S. Hirsh- 
berg resigned to accept a post with the Americana 
Corporation of New York, as reported in ScHOoL 
AND Society, June 16. Dr. Richardson has also been 
promoted to a full professorship in English and in 
this capacity will conduct graduate courses in Amer- 
ican literature. 


STEWART HarralL, director of press relations, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has been appointed director of 
the university’s School of Journalism to succeed H. 
H. Herbert, professor of journalism, who will con- 
tinue in the professorship. 


THE following list of appointments was sent to 
ScHooL AnD Society recently by Eugene S. Briggs, 
president, Phillips University (Enid, Okla.): Fred 
Keller, former superintendent of schools, Jonesboro 
(Ark.), has been named director of the “program of 
advance,” a $2,000,000 program recently authorized 
by the Board of Trustees that will “add three new 
buildings . . .; double the permanent endowment to 
$1,500,000; endow seven chairs in Christian states- 
manship, Christian missions, the rural church, New 
Testament, business administration, applied science, 
and practical theology; endow 20 scholarships; and 
endow a permanent retirement fund for the faculty 
members who have reached age 70.” Ira G. Morrison 
has been appointed head of the department of speech; 
Jim Gibbs, head of the department of physical edu- 
eation and basketball coach; Victor B. Danek, in- 
structor in violin and director of the Enid Symphony 
Orchestra; Gerald E. Cole, assistant professor of 
organ and theory of music; and Arthur E. Elliott, 
to the administrative staff in the department of church 
relations. 


Harriet M@TynGgivhd assists in the administration 
of the lower,school; Winsor School (Boston), has been 
appointed director of the lower school, Emma Willard 
School (Troy, N. Y.), according to a release sent to 
SéHoo. AND Society by Anne Wellington, head- 
mistress. Although Miss Tyng will not assume her 
new duties until September, 1946, she will be in Troy 
at times for conferences during the year. 


Oapen D. MIuer, associate dean of freshmen and 
chairman of the Board of Athletic Control, Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed headmaster, the Gunnery 
School (Washington, Conn.), to succeed the late 
Russell S. Bartlett, who died last September. John 
S. Custer has been serving as acting headmaster. 


FRANKLIN R. ZERAN, formerly specialist, occupa- 
tional information and guidance, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed admissions officer and 
director of vocational information, University of New 
Mexico. 
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LEONARD N. WriGHT, professor of English, South- 
west Texas State Teachers College (San Marcos), was 
recently appointed head of the department, and Alvin 
W. Musgrave, business manager, has been named head 
of the department of business administration. 


Water D. Emerson, Dovauas E. Howes, anp 
KNOWLTON M. Wooprn have returned to their posts 
at Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) after leaves 
of absence. Professor Emerson, head of the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering, and Professor Howes, 
director of the Vermont Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search, maintained by the university, have been en- 
gaged in war work; Professor Woodin, head of the 
department of biology, was a captain in the Military 
Intelligence Service. 


Harriet LANGE RHEINGOLD, formerly a psycholo- 
gist at the Chicago Institute for Juvenile Research, 
has been appointed professor of psychology, Rock- 
ford (Ill.) College; Mary Elveback has succeeded 
Martha McGavock, retired, in the department of 


mathematies. 


NorMAN LesuiE Munn, head of the department of 
psychology, Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), 
will assume a professorship of psychology at Bowdoin 
College (Brunswick, Me.) with the opening of the 
academie year 1946-47. 


THE following members of the staff were appointed 
to Kenan professorships at the University of North 
Carolina, November 17; John N. Couch (botany) ; 
Fletcher M. Green (history); Clarence Heer (eco- 
nomics); Urban T. Holmes (Romance languages) ; 
T. Felix Hickerson (mathematics) ; Sturgis E. Leavitt 
(Spanish) ; and Rupert B. Vance (sociology). 


LIEUTENANT REGINALD LEGRAND Swann, USNR, 
former director of student personnel and dean of men, 
Green Mountain Junior College (Poultney, Vt.), has 
been appointed visiting professor of psychology, St. 
Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.). 


THE following persons comprise the teaching staff 
of the education section, Shrivenham (England) 
American University, under the direction of Lester 
K. Ade, senior specialist in school facilities for the 
South, U. S. Office of Education: Milton G. Nelson, 
New York State College for Teachers; William E. 
Drake, University of Missouri; Lieutenant Colonel 
James E. Barnett, Southwestern Institute of Tech- 
nology (Weatherford, Okla.) ; Edward Spencer, State 
Teachers College (Moorhead, Minn.); Captain Eu- 
gene C. Sipe, former superintendent of schools, Clin- 
ton, (N. C.); Ingolf O. Friswold, former director 
of buildings and business administration, Minnesota 
State Department of Education; Clay C. Ross, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Private First Class Charles W. 
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Bursch, II, Stanford University; Guy W. Wagner 
Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls); Lie), 
tenant Colonel Arno J. Jewett, Arizona State Teac, 
ers College (Tempe); Ivan A. Booker, assistant qj. 
rector, Research Division, NEA, whose appointmey; 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 25; ani 
Sergeant David D. Komisar, former placement counse| 
for New York Civil Service. 


Wiu1aM U. Snyper, formerly of the Ohio Statp 
University, was recently appointed assistant professor 
of psychology, the Pennsylvania State College, wher 
he will continue his work in the field of clinical psy. 
chology. 


WituiAM F. Cuurcu, former instructor in history, 
University of Kentucky, who has been in the Army 
since 1942, will return to the university at the opening 
of the winter quarter with the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. 


Seymour B. Sarason, chief psychologist, South. 
bury Training School, has been appointed assistant 
clinical professor of psychology, Yale University. 


Peter J. SCHNEEMANN, formerly instructor and 
assistant counselor, St. Benedict’s Preparatory School 
(Newark, N. J.), has been appointed to the staff of 
the department of psychology, San Diego ((Calif,) 
State College. 


Mariette B. Hurp, formerly a critic teacher, State 
Teachers College (Hyannis, Mass.), has been ap- 
pointed instructor in English, University of Nev 
Hampshire. 


Tue following appointments were announced by 
Marygrove College (Detroit), November 29: LaVerne 
Parks, assistant professor of home economics; Lil- 
lian McCarthy, formerly on the staff of Notre Dame 
College (Ottawa, Can.), instructor in French; V 
Marina Farmakis, instructor in German; Floren 
Baraglio, instructor in art; Lillian Butler, instructo 
in chemistry; and Mary E. Griffin, reference librarian 


Unprr date of November 20, Case School of Ap 
plied Science (Cleveland) announced the followin 
appointments: E. G. Kirkpatrick and George Mat 
inoff, instructors in engineering; F. D. Parker, 1 
structor in mathematics; W. P. Rusterholtz, instructor 
in English; and Earl C. Gregg, instructor in physi 
Five former professors have returned from varils 
research assignments: Robert S. Shankland, head ¢ 
the department of physics, and Robert Rinebar 
Charles C. Torrance, Paul E. Guenther, and Lew 
J. Green, to the department of mathematics. 


Caprain Henry C. Borger, JR., who helped tral 
officers for the Army Information Education Staff i! 
Paris during his 11-month service in Europe, 
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ceeded Sydney Zebel as instructor in social science, 
Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College (Rutherford, N. 
J.). Dr. Zebel, head of the department, resigned to 
accept a post as assistant professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Newark (N. J.). 


Jack Brown, formerly first assistant, science and 
technology division, reference department, New York 
City Public Library, has been appointed assistant 
librarian, John Hay Library, Brown University, to 
suceeed Edward G. Freehafer, who on January 1 will 
return to his post as executive assistant, reference 
department, New York City Publie Library. 


Joun A. F. RANDOLPH, professor of mathematics, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, was recently appointed to the 
Finance Committee of the Mathematical Association 
of America; C. V. Newsom, head of the department 
of mathematies at the college, has been elected gov- 
ernor-at-large of the association. 


THE REVEREND Maynarp L. Cassapy, formerly di- 
rector of united religious work, Cornell University, 
has been named direetor of men’s work in the adult 
department of the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Chureh in the U. S. A. The Rev- 
erend Paul L. Lehmann, associate professor of Bib- 
lical history, Wellesley College, has been appointed 
associate religious-book editor of the Westminster 
Press, the publications division of the board. He will 
assume his new duties in Philadelphia, February 1, 
1946, 

Tue following appointments were recently an- 
nounced by the U. S. Office of Education: Harold 
RK. Benjamin, former dean, College of Education, 
University of Maryland, director, Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations; Kenneth O. Warner, 
former assistant administrator, Foreign Economic 
Administration, director, Division of Central Office 
Services; and Galen Jones, former principal, East 
Vrange (N. J.) High School, director, Division of 
Secondary Education. 


Roy E. Srapson, superintendent of schools, South 
Pasadena (Calif.), took the oath of office as state 
‘uperintendent of public instruction, November 8, 
succeeding the late Walter F. Dexter, whose death 
vas reported in ScHoot AND Society, November 3. 


Wauter G. Ruoren, formerly a member of the 
var-training staff, Ohio State Department of Edu- 
tation, has been appointed chief investigator for 
hool rehabilitation in the department; E. J. Ar- 
wld, formerly superintendent of schools, Nelsonville 
Jhio), has been named assistant investigator. 


CAMERON Ross, state supervisor in the state depart- 
lent of publie instruction, Iowa, has been appointed 
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director of administration and finance for the depart- 
ment; G. E. Holmes, superintendent of schools, Story 
City (Iowa), has succeeded Mr. Ross. 


ArTHUR H. HENNINGER, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Schuylkill County (Pa.), has sueceeded Amos 
W. Zerbe, retired, in the superintendency. Carl R. 
Koch, supervising principal of schools, Orwigsburg, 
has sueceeded Mr. Henninger. 


Sampson G. SmirH has succeeded Robert G. San- 
ford, retired, as superintendent of schools, Somerset 
County (N. J.). 


Marvin E. Sturtz, whose election as superintendent 
of schools, Tama County (Iowa), was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 12, 1944, has succeeded 
Marvin J. Cooper, resigned, in the superintendency, 
Boone County (Iowa). 


LyMAN B. Owen, whose election as superintendent 
of schools, Abington (Mass.), was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, September 22, 1944, has been elected to 
the superintendeney of Haverhill (Mass.) to succeed 
A. I. Clow upon his retirement, January 1, 1946. 


Forest E. Lona, chairman of the department of 
secondary education, New York University, whose ap- 
pointment as director of the school and college divi- 
sion, National Safety Council, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, February 19, 1944, has resigned and 
returned to his duties at the university. 


ARTHUR DEAMER, superintendent of schools, Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa), has sent to ScHOoOL AND SocIETY an 
announcement that he will retire as of September 1, 
1946, after twenty-five years in the superintendeney. 


Recent Deaths 

Rose WaAtsH, head of the department of speech, 
Marygrove College (Detroit), died, October 12, ac- 
cording to word sent to ScHoot anp Society, by 
Mary Rouse, director of the college’s publicity de- 
partment, under date of November 28. Miss Walsh 
joined the staff when the college was moved to 
Detroit from Monroe (Mich.) in 1927. Before going 
to Marygrove College, she had taught at Emmanuel 
College (Boston). 


MicHaEL J. KELEHER, subchairman of the depart- 
ment of English, City College (New York), sue- 
eumbed to a heart attack, November 25, at the age 
of sixty-six years. Professor Keleher, who was con- 
sidered an authority on the Celtic language, joined 
the staff of the college in 1908 as a teacher in the 
Townsend Harris High School, a post that he held 
for twenty years. In 1935, he was made an assistant 
professor in the college and was named subchairman 
of the department of English in the division of the 
School of Business in 1938. 
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THE REVEREND HerMAN H. THOREN, a retired 
pastor in the Evangelical Church, died, November 26, 
at the age of eighty-two years. At one time, Dr. 
Thoren served as president, Western Union College 
(Le Mars, Iowa). 


CHARLES ALBERT PERKINS, professor emeritus of 
electrical engineering, University of Tennessee, died, 
November 26, at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. 
Perkins had served as professor of mathematics 
(1880-81), Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.) ; as- 
sistant in physies (1884-87), the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; associate in physies (1887-91), Bryn Mawr 
(Pa.) College; professor of science (1891-92), Hamp- 
den-Sydney (Va.) College; and at the University of 
Tennessee as professor of physics and electrical engi- 
neering (1892-1907), professor of electrical engineer- 
ing (1907-41), and director of the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station. 


THE Rigut REVEREND MONSIGNOR JOHN JOSEPH 
BONNER, diocesan superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, succumbed to a heart attack, November 27. 
Monsignor Bonner, who was fifty-five years old at the 
time of his death, had served as vice-president and 
professor (1919-23), Roman Catholic High School 
for Boys (Philadelphia) ; pastor (1923-24), St. Bern- 
ard’s Church, Easton (Pa.); professor and advisory 
dean (1924-26), Immaculata Seminary; and as dio- 
cesan superintendent (since 1926). 

OmerA FLoyp LonG, professor emeritus of Latin 
language and literature, Northwestern University, 
died, November 27, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Dr. Long had served as classical master (1895-96), 
Friends School (Baltimore); and at Northwestern 
University as instructor in Latin (1897-1901), assist- 
ant professor (1901-06), associate professor (1906- 
10), professor (1910-21), and John Evans professor 
of Latin language and literature (1921-40). 

HENRY BALDWIN WARD, professor emeritus of zool- 
ogy, University of Illinois, died, November 30, at the 
age of seventy years. Dr. Ward, who was considered 
an outstanding scholar in his field, had served as in- 
structor (1885-88), Troy (N. Y.) High School; in- 
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structor in zoology (1892-93), University of Mia). 
gan; associate professor and professor (1892-1906), 
head professor (1906-09), and dean (1902-09), C4). 
lege of Medicine, University of Nebraska; and pro- 
fessor of zoology (1909-33), University of Illinois 
Dr. Ward was credited with the founding of the qj. 
ence of parasitology. 

Harvey B. GavuL, well-known organist, composer, 
and member of the staff of the Fillion Studio o 
Musie (Pittsburgh), died, December 1, at the age y 
sixty-four years. While Dr. Gaul’s work had hey 
primarily in the profesional field of conducting anj 
composition, he had taught at the University of Pitts. 
burgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Was). 
ington and Jefferson College (Washington, Pa.), He 
was a severe critic of the “popular” type of music 
and on one occasion said: “Swing musie is just ou 
current form of imbecility—an evanescent form of 
racket to popularize alleged music.” 





THE REVEREND CHARLES MANCHESTER, former pres. 
ident, Findlay (Ohio) College, died, December 1, «: 
the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Manchester, who had 
held a number of pastorates in the Church of God, 
had served as professor of Greek and philosophy and 
as president (1901-04) Findlay College; president, 
Fort Scott (Kans.) Collegiate Institute; professor of 
English and Bible, Winona College; instructor in 
mathematics, Purdue University; and instructor in 
mathematies and in Greek and public speaking, De- 
fiance (Ohio) College. 


Other Items 

J. Ray Case, president, Missouri Valley College 
(Marshall), has announced a Pre-College Guidance 
Clinie to be offered, without fees, to juniors and 
seniors of the high schools in the area. A trained 
psychologist will head the clinic, which “through 4 
battery of psychological tests will . . . determine (the 
pupil’s] scholastic aptitudes, interests, and achieve- 
ment in the use of the English language,” thus pl- 
viding him, his school, and his parents with data 
indicating the advisability of continuing a prograll 
of education in college. 


‘ 





JOHN Q. PUBLIC TAKES ON PHYSICS 

As the morning papers of August 6, 1945, were 
picked up in the front yard by pajama-clad early 
risers, the great American public took its first real 
lesson in modern physies. The atomic bomb was such 
a well-kept secret that only the few research physicists 
who were intrusted with its development were ready 
for the announcement made by President Truman: 


Sixteen hours ago an American airplane dropped 
bomb on Hiroshima, an important Japanese army base. 
That bomb had more power than 20,000 tons of TNT. .-« 


It is an atomic bomb. ... 


Few indeed had read anything of the fission af 
uranium since the newspaper accounts given in “a 
What a task for the science writers and editot: 
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Thousands of readers wrestled with the isotope for 
the first time in their lives. The tiny little atom took 
on new meaning. Students of the 1920 college era 
guizzically looked at the new member in the atomic 
family, the neutron. “When did it enter the picture?” 
‘My last course recognized only the electron and the 
proton.” “Where does heavy hydrogen come in?” 
were only a few of the passing comments. 

This veritable bombshell handed the American pub- 
lie should do much to acquaint the layman with the 
need of physies in general education. Just how well 
the seience teachers are able to utilize this impetus 
viven to the field of physics remains to be seen. Few 
have doubted the utilitarian aspect of physies as a 
subject of study; the question in the minds of edu- 
cators has been, Can we justify the expenditure of 
the students’ time on subject matter that is so tech- 
nical when the majority of our students will never 
continue as specialists in such a field? 

In looking at the problem of education for the 
youth of our nation one cannot fail to recognize the 
difference in classroom procedures used by teachers 
erowing in usefulness in the profession. As these 
teachers study their classes for centers of interest and 
attempt to weave into the educational pattern the fun- 
damental processes and related activities, they need a 
well-balanced edueation upon which they can base 
their decisions. 

Many young people enter college without any par- 
ticular plan as to what profession or vocation they ex- 
pect to enter. Unless they have had an opportunity 
to get a good course in physics or chemistry in high 
school, they know little about its value as a course in 
general education or even appreciate its applications 
to modern appliances within the home. In some col- 
leges the freshmen have been required to enroll in 
survey courses in science as well as in history. An 
overview of the physical sciences should give a stu- 
dent a fairly good idea as to whether he would be 
interested in exploring further any phase of physics, 
chemistry, geology, meteorology, or astronomy. The 
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students entering college with a definite field of study 
in mind, such as medicine or engineering, should know 
in advance that there are specific requirements of 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry that they must 
satisfy if they are to succeed in meeting the entrance 
requirements of the professional school. These can 
well afford to omit the survey course; if they are 
unable to unravel the mysteries of college chemistry 
and physics they will, in all probability, be unable 
to do satisfactory work in such fields as medicine or 
engineering. 

But a large majority of those entering the four- 
year college do not plan to enter such professions. 
Consequently, the survey course at the college level 
is the logical introduction for them to these technical 
fields. 

When one contemplates the numerous scientific de- 
vices and new materials coming into use at the close 
of World War II, one can realize the limitations of 
understanding that are bound to encompass those who 
have little scientific background. While there is not 
a vast difference in principle between electric refrig- 
eration and air-conditioning, there are other an- 
nouncements to come that, while they may not be so 
awe-inspiring as the atomic bomb, will need much in 
the way of explanation. Wartime electronics, radar, 
and television will soon cause science writers to dig 
out the material on the Varian brothers’ invention of 
1941 known as the klystrom tube, which has been de- 
veloped into one of the most effective devices used in 
this war. As it is turned to use in peacetime pur- 
suits the American public wili want to know more 
about radar and how it works. Likewise in the fields 
of radio, medicine, lighting, food preservation, and 
synthetic fabrics, our people wish to have an intel- 
ligent understanding of the new scientific develop- 
ments. We should lead more students to the study 
of physics by doing a better job in giving them a 
survey of the physical sciences. 

W. C. FEerRGusoNn 

DEAN, ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS 

COLLEGE, CONWAY 





ACO‘AMENT ON “THE INTERDEPENDENCE 
OF BUSINESS AND EDUCATION” 

Iv Scoot anp Socrery, September 22, the article 
ty Dwayne Orton included so much of what seemed 
‘ome sound common sense, particularly in discussing 
‘te possibilities of organizing the co-ordination of 
Work and study, that it was profoundly irritating to 
tome upon the sentence, “Edueation is a philanthropic 
‘ervice to society,” and to find running through the 
language of the article a flavor of the old idea that 


education is essentially nonproductive, and that the 
social services in general exist by reason of the toler- 
ant good will of business and industry. 

When will business leadership get around this 
ideological corner and begin to understand that edu- 
sation is an essential, strategic, and productive func- 
tion in society? If this is not so easy to understand 
in earlier societies, it should be sufficiently obvious in 
American democratic society today. 

The companion to this outworn paternalistic atti- 
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tude toward education, t.e., education is a kind of 
necessary nuisance the expense of which should be 
kept at the lowest possible level, is another thing 
that should be got rid of. At a time when half our 
hospital beds are occupied by mental and emotional 
cases, and when the control of atomic power moves us 
on to a totally new energy level—with no generally 
effective ideas of what to do about either situation— 
is it not time for the gentlemen who have so much 
influence on the social budgets of our nation to get 
the idea that expenditures for education are a vital 
investment and that a pauperized education is poison 
in a democracy? 

I am well aware that here and there nationally 
known business leaders do realize the key character 
of education and the need of stepping up educational 
expenditures radically. With business leadership 
armed as well as it is, why is it not possible for this 
understanding to be passed along to the little moguls 
of our local whose constant interest 
seems to be to keep the school budgets at a minimum? 
Mr. Orton’s main premise is certainly true. Business- 
men and educators certainly do need to get together, 
at least to understand, each a little bit of what the 
other is talking about. 


communities 


Lester Dix 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSOCIATE, 
BUREAU FOR INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION, 
New York City 19 


WITH DUE RESPECT TO DEAN CARL 
SEASHORE 

DEAN CARL E. SEASHORE, in his article “Academic 
Business” (ScHooL AND Society, September 15, 
1945), makes many just observations. I take ex- 
ception, however, to what I consider his over-solici- 
tous words about the professors engaged in “creative 
work,” and his correspondingly low regard for most 
of the others. He says: 

The traditional schedule for a person not engaged in 
research is fifteen hours. The administration might just 
as well be hard-boiled and make it twenty, and if ade- 
quately prepared, an instructor would still have a snap 
job when not doing creative work. 

Just as dogmatically I would say that the “snap 
job,” from the point of view of labor as the word is 
generally understood, is precisely that of the person 
engaged in research. 

I am not decrying research. I am merely affirming 
that it is an unalloyed pleasure. Show me the pro- 
fessor or other individual engaged in it who does not 
The “creation” to be set down to my per- 
sonal account is not great. But how it fascinated! 
Most research is as arduous as a game of chess. 

On the other hand, consider the trials presented 


love it. 
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to the average instructor by the variation of degrees 
of preparation in every group of students, the inter. 
mixture of stupidity always found, against which the 
gods proverbially fight in vain, the large number of 
students under our system convinced that spoonfec. 
ing is “the thing,” the necessity of constantly prod- 
ding many (most?) young learners to some sort of 
philosophy of life in order to form their Philosophy 
of study. All this means mental activity of the mos 
exacting kind, work to make the brain reel and thy 
heart grow sick. Then there are the “treadyilj” 
students who thrive only under the “treadmill” teach. 
ing, so disgusting to Dean Seashore, but so ineseap- 
able often for the lowly teacher in his and othe; 
institutions, now consigned, besides, by Dean Seashore 
(in punishment for what?) to outer darkness. 

I should like to see Dean Seashore undertake , 
college weekly schedule of 20 hours with classes of 
German of 70 (or of 10). Better still, I should like 
to see him showing the high-school teachers how to 
breeze through 25 hours unwearied (since teaching 
without research is a “snap”), and then read his 
report on his findings. I think he would emerge from 
the experience as unhappy as the average high-school 
teacher. Perhaps more so. 

Let us honor research, of course. But let us keep 
our heads clear as to where the “work” of education 
lies. 


Incidentally, I believe that all deans, and all presi- | 


dents, should do some teaching—the more the better 

—including in their ministrations at least one under- 

graduate course. Only so are they apt to maintain 

as adequate a sense of the dignity of the teaching 
profession as they have of academic business. 

A. M. WitTHERs 

CONCORD COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 


ADDITIONAL NIGHTMARES 

THE brief comments on teachers’ nightmares in re- 
cent numbers of ScHoon AND Society have intrigued 
me no end. So here is my confession. No quotation 
marks are needed. These are psychological realities 
of great moment in one man’s life. 

In my brief public-school experience, the school. 
house burned down New Year’s Eve, and on anotlier 
oceasion the directors marched in when I was less 
well prepared than usual. 

In my college teaching, a parrot lodged on the 
chalk trough and piped some very disparaging ¢0ll- 
mentary around the room. Another shock—I found 
myself before the wrong class grinning like gibbons, 
with their long mocking arms. 

Lectures off campus have produced profound thrills 
in the realm of the unconscious. A flat tire, with 
more miles than minutes to go—and no tools. Inter 
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cepted by a motor patrolman with a juridical manner 
and a su perprofessorial vocabulary. Planning for a 
dag introductory line, I discovered my audience to 
two thirds women—ladies exceptionally dainty and 
ied in appearance. And we have all had this one 
_jodging from building to building less than half 
eothed, not knowing whether I was going or coming. 


be 
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All of which indicates the pressure back of what 
we are called on to do. The remnant still claiming 
we are well enough paid should be enlightened con- 
cerning the psychological humiliations we have to 
endure. 

CarrRoLL D. CHAMPLIN 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





Reborts. .. 


AN EDUCATIONAL “FILM-WITHIN-A-FILM” 


On October 16, E. H. Powell, president, Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica Films, Ine., gave a special show- 
ng of the new teacher-training sound picture, “Using 
the Classroom Film,” to an invited audience of edu- 
cators at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
The film was introdueed by V. Clyde Arnspiger, its 
producer, a well-known educator and pioneer in edu- 
ational films. Dr. Arnspiger has been a leader in 
this field over a period of 15 years during which time 
te was in charge of Erpi Classroom Films, now taken 
ver by the Eneyelopaedia Britannica Films. 

“Using the Classroom Film” is a film-within-a-film, 
uasmuch as it presents a teaching film, “The Wheat 
farmer,” as used in the social-studies group of the 
ith grade in the Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago, together with the main film which in- 
sructs in the classroom use of educational films. 
These pupils, in their study of how the world is fed, 
we concentrating on wheat. They raise a number of 
jertinent questions which the teacher lists, promising 
them a showing of the film, “The Wheat Farmer,” 
vuich should answer their questions. Alone, the 
teacher studies the handbook that accompanies the 

and, when the elass meets again for the screen- 
ug, reviews their questions and the film’s purpose. 
The sereening follows. The picture is a simple, dra- 
tic presentation of the story of wheat. We are 
utroduced to the land, the farmer and his family, 
ter method of wheat raising, which makes use of 

(ern farm machinery, and we follow the grain 
ough from farm to elevator, transportation to mill, 
0 the bakery, and to the home. Effectively woven 
ilo the presentation are warm human-relations 
ouches as we meet the family, are present at the 
larmers’ community-activity clubs, and also see the 
‘amer’s relationship to the harvest hands he hires. 
“The Wheat Farmer” film-within-the-film concluded, 
to the classroom. The questions posed 
‘ler are eagerly answered by the now correctly 
“wormed and stimulated pupils. Probably the most 
‘(portant aspect of an educational film such as this 
‘uot, as is too often assumed, that the film is an 
‘Iswer to all the questions, but that, while answering 


& return 





questions pertaining to the major subject, it arouses 
interest in, and stimulates awareness to, many things 
implicit in the subject. The film’s concluding se- 
quence, consequently, deals with the further activities, 
stimulated by the picturization, on the part of these 
7th-grade pupils. Fittingly enough, it all ends in 
song, but to the new enlightened group, the song takes 
on a new significance. 

The importance of the correct use of educational 
films as revealed by “Using the Classroom Film” ean- 
not be overestimated. To a considerable extent its 
brevity—it is in two reels of which “The Wheat 
Farmer” is one reel—is one of its strongest features. 
While it does complete justice to the major subjects, 
wheat and teacher-training in film, it also reaches out 
and stimulates the inquiring mind of both pupil and 
teacher as to implicit and related subject matter. Not 
only that; artistically conceived as these films are, 
persons who are studying art gain a vast knowledge 
of composition alone in the film’s aesthetic pictorial 
treatment. Above all, the film is dramatic. It is 
warm and alive, peopled by folk akin to people we 
know. Having a consistent dramatic sequence and 
sustaining basie dramatie values, the film increases the 
pupil’s awareness of honest picture values. Its au- 
thenticity and honesty project validity, enrich aesthetic 
awareness, both pictorially and dramatically, and pro- 
vide an excellent measuring stick for the evaluation of 
the phony concoctions contributed by our star-studded 
cinema center. All in all, it is a provocative film that 
should stir inquiring educators into active participa- 
tion in the use of such educational films and clarify 
the handling of them in the classroom. 

WiuuiaAM H. Beyer 

NEw YorK CiTy 
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BATTLE, FLORENCE. Jerry Goes to the Circus. Illus- 
trated in color by Jack Merryweather. Pp. 128. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 1945. 90¢, 


subject to quantity discount. 
Seven- and eight-year-old children should be delighted with 
this colorful tale of a little boy’s visit to the big tent. 
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Britain against Germany, 1939-1945. Pp. 128. British 

Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 1945. 
A record in pictures offering ‘a quick review that will 
refresh memories which may have become dimmed in the 
course of nearly six years of war and may become dimmed 
still more in the years of peace ahead.” 


Howe, WiLBuR SAMUEL (editor). Problems and Styles 
of Communication, Pp. vii+436. F. 8. Crofts and 
Company. 1945. $2.50. 

This collection of unabridged selections of representative 
authors from Plato to Mortimer J. Adler, with an introduc- 
tion by the editor, has been assembled to “provide the col- 
lege teacher of written and oral composition with materials 
for a fresh, systematic, progressive approach to his educa- 
tional objectives.” 

a 


Letter by Dr. Benjamin Rush Describing the Consecra- 
tion of the German College at Lancaster tn June 1787. 
Pp. vi+37. Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. 1945. $2.50. f 
Printed with an introduction and notes from a newly dis- 
covered manuscript, now in the Fackenthal Library at 
Franklin and Marshall College. Four hundred copies of 
the volume have been printed, and, until this number is 
exhausted, copies may be obtained from Herbert B. An- 
staett, librarian, Franklin and Marshall College. 


» 
~— 


MINANO-GARCIA, MAx. H. Some Educational Problems 
in Peru. University of Texas Institute of Latin-Ameri- 
can Studies. Occasional Series, 1. Pp. 70. Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, Austin. 1945. 

This is the first of a series of brief, occasional papers, or 
studies, relating to Latin America and cultural relations 
between the United States and Latin America. 


‘<Nutrition in Review.’’ Report of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Nutrition. Legislative 
Document, No. 49. Pp. 191. Senate, State of New 
York. 1945. Free. 

Only a limited number of copies of this report are available 
for distribution. One copy will be sent to any one making 
request to Thomas C. Desmond, chairman, New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Nutrition, 94 Broadway, 
Newburgh, N. Y 

* 


Norzicer, Ep. Two Trees. Unpaged. Forest Service, 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bankers Securities Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7. 1945, 
A booklet in which legends and pictures are printed from 
linoleum blocks. The author acknowledges the contribu- 
tion of Allen W. Bratton, associate forest economist, North- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, to the project in the 
interest of tree conservation. 


* 
REEVES, FLoyp W. (editor). Education for Rural 
America. Pp. 213. University of Chicago Press, 


5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. 1945. $2.50. 
This report of the conference on education in rural com- 
munities, held at the University of Chicago in the summer 
of 1944, deals with the subject in respect to our changing 
economic order and scientific and technical development, 
as well as our growing responsibility in world affairs. 

* 


SPIELMAN, WILLIAM CARL. The Diamond Jubilee His- 
tory of Carthage College, 1870-1945. Pp. 220. Carth- 
age College Historical Society, Carthage, Ill. 1945. 
$1.50. 

Gives “in retrospect a picture of the school that in 75 years 
has given to the church and to the country a host of pro- 


fessional and ,business men, missionaries, pastors, ang 


scientists. . . 
= 


THOMAS, MAURICE J. Developing Human Resources 
Education in Rochester. Tllustrated. Pp. xiv +149 
9 

Maurice J. Thomas, superintendent of schools in howe 

says: ‘This report is submitted for the purpose of tell. 


rpc , educatio 
losophy, significant plans for improving our corvion - 
, and 


our hopes and aspirations for the immediate years ahead 


Schmidt Printing Co., Rochester, Minn. 1945, 


ing you something of practices, problems, 


Topp, LEwIs PauL. Wartime Relations of the Feder 
Government and the Public Schools, 1917-1918, | 
xi+240. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 


Columbia University. 1945. $3.15. 


An account of educational experiences, during the wa 
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years of 1917-18, that should be useful “in ch 
course of public education during the troubled ey 


lie ahead.” 
a 


‘*Voting Restrictions in the 13 Southern States,”’ 
port by the Committee of Editors and Writers of th 
South. Unpaged. Committee of Editors and Write 
of the South, 502 Chamber of Commerce Building, A 


lanta 3,Ga. 1945. Free. 


A resume of a discussion which took place last Decembe 
under the chairmanship of Mark Ethridge, publisher of th 
Louisville Courier-Journal, concerning “the devices whic 
keep the majority of southern citizens away from th 
polls,” with state-by-state surveys on election practices and 


regulations. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean. Graduate School of Education, Harvard University | 
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PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. ¥. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnat 
GUY E. SNAVELY. Executive Director, Association of American Coileges 

GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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